





Sid Ward, 
farmer 


Untit December 8, 1941, Sid Ward 
was a farmer. 


His farm was a business enter- 
prise. He worked hard, and the land 
gave back to him. . . good things to 
eat, clothes, a car, a decent educa- 
tion for the kids. Some years, there 
was even a little left over. 

Today, with the nation at war, 
Sid Ward has stopped being just a 
farmer. He’s a fighter .. . and his 
peaceful, rolling acres have turned 
into a victory weapon just as pow- 
erful as planes and tanks and guns. 

While the war goes on, Sid Ward 
is in the front line of a tremendous 
battle—the battle of food. His farm 





will provide nourishment and 
strength for America’s fighting 
forces— human fuel as vital as any 
stores of gasoline or oil or ammu- 
nition. 

When the war is over, food will 
win the peace. America’s food— 
abundantly, inexi:austibly produced 
by countless American farmers like 
Sid Ward—is America’s greatest 
weapon for Peace. 

Sid Ward may never get a hero’s 
medal. But he’s mighty apt to be the 
real hero of the victory ahead. 


Today, more than ever, electricity 
helps agriculture. In every branch 





and type of farming, electricity 
means better, easier, more efficient 
operation. 


When more food is needed, clec- 
tricity helps increase farm produc- 
tion. When labor is scarce, electricity 
does much of the work. When work- 
ing hours are long and hard, elec- 
tricity brings comfort and relaxation 
and pleasure at the end of the day. 


Westinghouse again repeats its 
pledge to the American farmer: The 
name Westinghouse will continue to 
stand for the highest development 
of all the good things that elec- 
tricity makes possible. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF AGRICULTURE 
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Farm Power Is War Power 


hp PLAN to stimulate production of needed foods, as milk, 
eggs, and poultry, is going to require continued, constructive, 
concentrated, concerted,--even consecrated—action on the part 
of American farmers. 

The extra work they will have to do, in spite of fewer hands 
to do it, will require extra thought, extra preparation, extra knowl- 
edae. Some of the extra knowledge may be yours for the asking. 
It is contained in Cornell bulletins for the farm and home. 

Publications of the Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, of the New York State College of Agriculture and ot 
the New York State College of Home Economics are issued on an 
average of two every week. About six hundred different titles 
are listed in a catalog of available bulletins, known as 


E47 


If you will address a postcard to the 


Office of Publication 
College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 


with your name and address, and the symbol E47, the catalog 
will be gladly sent to you. 

From the lists given therein you can then select and send for 
such bulletins as may be helpful to you. The bulletins are free 
to residents of New York State. To residents of other states they 
are sold at a nominal price; most of them at a cost of only five 
cents. 

All of the information about applying for bulletins is given 
in E47, which is sent free to anybody, anywhere. 

Gains on the farming front depend on solving the feeding 
problems, on coping with plant diseases, on routing insect 
enemies, and overcoming soil troubles. 


“Knowledge is Power” 
and 


Farm Power is War Power 
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This 


Story of the cover: Boy looks at girl; girl looks at horse; 


we like the looks of all three ! ! ! The boy is Frank 
Walkley °43, Countryman board member. The object 
of his attention is Corinne Culver ’42, known as 
“Corky” to all her friends on the home ec campus. 
The horse? Black as coal, Cornell’s Omar is a 
Percheron, and winner of second prize in that class 
at the International Livestock Exposition in Chicago 
recently. 


George Fisk took the picture, and to him and Bristow 


Adams who made the linoleum block for the cover, the 


Countryman wishes to say, “Thanks again.” 


Farming methods may change through the years but 


the “Song of the Earth” never does. Frank 
Strausser °45 wries of the unchanging rhythm in 
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Cornell educators, research workers, and extension 


specialists write of Cornell’s adaptation to present 
war-time conditions. We recommend your reading 
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“The Farmer in the Crisis” teils of the impact of war 


on the farmer. George Fisk ’44, regular contributor 


FARM AND HOME WEEK 


Once again the College of Home Economics and 
Agriculture have opened their doors to visitors frem 
all over the State. The newest technical advances 
in agriculture, the part of the farmer in the present 
world situation, and new ideas and plans for success- 
ful farming will be discussed under the many agri- 
cultural topics in the official program. Home Eco- 
nomics lectures and discussions will cover the most 
savory and nutritious preparation of foods, ideals of 
family management, and new plans for household 
economy and efficiency. All meetings will stress 
war-time efficiency and saving. Perhaps the whole 
week will be a little more serious, a little more pur- 
poseful than ever before. That is as it should be, 
and we sincerely hope that students as well as visi- 
tors will take full advantage of this educational pro- 
gram. However, let us not lose sight altogether of 
the side of Farm and Home Week that is not strictly 


business. Rural art, music, dramatics, and other 


Month 


to our columns, starts the first in this series on 
PRBS cs ccsscencavws See ele eee a eee am ee ead alae 


“Swapping is Expensive” according to Elizabeth 


Schmeck who writes entertainingly of the round 
trip of returned goods and the cost of the excur- 
sion. Miss Schmeck is an assistant in the home 
economics costume shop and came there fresh 
from several months’ work in a New York City 
ETRE EEG a. ie sre ban are ona ee we a OWaew a 


Russell Lord ’20, recalls that “history repeats itself” 


as he writes of Cornell in the time of the last war 
Lord, former editor of the Countryman, is now 
editor of “The Land,” national agricuitural quar- 
COS 8 ci Gere Ries d eee atau tees 


Featuring the 1941 Livestock Judging Team, the Cam- 


pus Countryman page has pictures and biograph- 


ical sketches of people you should recognize 


Alumni readers! Take a look through our Former 


Student Notes. If you don’t find your name, send 
us a posteard telling us about yourself. We like 
mail and news. So do our readers .............. 
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forms of recreation are as important as ever, if not 
more so. Let’s remember that morale can be a de- 
ciding factor in any crisis. Let’s give a definite 
proportion of our time to the lighter side of the 
week’s program. 

M.C.C 


OUR GRATITUDE 


We spent a lot of time on our January picture 
issue, and had a lot of fun doing it. Our wish that 
it would bring back memories to our alumni was 
evidently granted as we have received many grand 
letters from people who enjoyed the magazine. We 
would like to have printed some of them, but just 
couldn’t find the space this time. We'll do our best 
to live up to the nice things you’ve said about us. 
We hope that we will continue to receive letters that 


are more than just bills, whether they are for or 


against our policies. 
M.C.C 
































Humans have lived from the products 
of the earth since the days of the first man. 
From the first biped brutes, centuries of 
civilized man have garnered their food 
from the soil, first for their own suffi- 
ciency and later to supply others with 
produce. Men have planted the soil 
through the centuries, and beyond the 


horizon of our day men will work the 
soil. 


I want to return to the land. I want 
to look at the barren ground in spring 
and see nothing but cold, sterile dirt the 
way centuries of man have seen the 
ground, I want to look at the same earth 
in summer and see rich, pregnant loam 
heavy with her brood of healthy plants 
and see the ground as man for centuries 
has surveyed her. I want to look at the 


Song of the &arth 


brown earth in autumn and feel I have 
made her bear a fine crop and have that 
feeling of pride as man for centuries has 
exalted in his achievement. 


Let me feel that the ground I walk, 
the ground I plant, the ground on which 
I live is made rich and productive by my 
pains. Give me the hot sun in summer, 
the frigid cold of winter, the rejuvena- 
tion of life in spring, the sleep of all in 
autumn. 


Everything comes from the soil and 
returns to the soil, plant, animal, man. 
The soil gives life to all of nature, to all 
of humanity and when their time is spent 
she takes them back to her bosom. We 


are all children of the earth. 
FRANK STRAUSSER °45 
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Cornell at War 


GRICULTURE’S part in the 

war is to produce food in suffi- 

cient quantities to feed our- 
selves and our allies; to produce this 
food in spite of a shortage of labor, 
and with ever possible shortages of 
essential supplies and equipment. In 
New York, we are called upon to pro- 
duc more dairy product, more eggs, 
more vegetables. We shall be faced 
with many difficult problems in this 
work.” 

This is a part of Dean Carl E. Ladd’s 
statement to the heads of the various 
departments of the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. 

It is the job of agriculture to pro- 
duce food, and it is the job of the 
state colleges to help in every pos- 
sible manner the farmers throughout 
the state to produce their peak of work. 
In order to do this the colleges have 
reorganized entirely their programs 
of research, teaching and extension. 

Dr. A. W. Gibson, Director of Resi- 
dent Instruction and alumni editor 
of the Countryman, is in charge of the 
problem of wartime instruction here. 
In cooperation with the Countryman’s 
articles concerning Cornell’s war 
work, Dr. Gibson prepared the fol- 
lowing statement on the effect of the 
war on teachers and students. 


NE important result of the war 
for teaching will be that many 
students will leave the college, and 
undoubtedly fewer new students will 
enroll. This happened during the last 
war when about one-third fewer stu- 
dents were in the College of Agricul- 
ture in 1917-18 than in the previous 
year, and in the next year the reduc- 
tion was nearly 50%. 


Many students will be drafted or 
will enlist for some branch of the 
military service. The labor shortage 
on farms will surely make it neces- 
sary for many farmers’ sons to stay at 
home. Opportunities for employment 
at good wages, as well as the patriotic 
appeal of working in war industries, 
will attract many boys who would 
otherwise come to college and will 
take some who have already been en- 
rolled. 





Education, Research, Extension 


The demand for men with college 
training in the armed forces and the 
opportunity for their enlistment in 
special services will result in a desire 
to get this training in the shortest 
possible time. Other students who 
are near to graduation may wish to 
complete their work, if at all possible, 
before going into military service or 
leaving for other duties. To meet 
this demand the college will have to 
provide a program of instruction dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. 

In many courses new emphasis will 
be placed upon material that has a dir- 
ect bearing on some phase of the war 
effort. There is no way to measure 
the amount of this, but it will be con- 
siderable. Some new courses will be 
organized to give important instruc- 
tion for men going into military ser- 
vice or into new types of work in civil 
life brought about by the war. The 
college stands ready to offer training 
to special groups, either in military 
service, industry, agriculture or else- 
where. As the national program de- 
velops, the need for this type of in- 
struction will become clearer. 


The war has brought the students 
face to face with many new problems 
and decisions to be made. This has 
resulted in many more requests for 
advice and the opportunity to discuss 
problems with faculty advisers and 
counsellors in administrative offices. 
It has been necessary to keep inform- 
ed of rules and regulations govern- 
ing selective service, methods em- 
ployed by draft boards and a great 
variety of new situations that face stu- 
dents. The students themselves have 
shown good judgment generally. They 
feel their responsibilities keenly and 
want to know where their main duty 
lies. There is no question of their 
patriotism, and on the whole, they are 
trying to think things through.” 


ESEARCH, at the Cornell Uni- 
R eesits Experiment Station is be- 
ing reviewed to determine 


whether it is serving the most im- 
portant needs of the Nation. 


Dean Ladd suggests that the re- 
search projects be grouped under 





the following heads: 

1. Projects of great importance in 
a war-time period. 

2. Projects that may be eliminated 
or held inactive until the emergency 
period has passed. 

3. Projects which may not be of 
great significance in the emergency 
but which must be continued because 
of their long-time significance. 

4. Projects which should be initiat- 
ed to help meet the emergency. 

5. Needs for new facilities wit» 
which to do applied work of import- 
ance in this war. 

According to Asst. Director Guter- 
man, there may be shortages of in- 
secticides and fungicides, and substi- 
tutes must be found for them. 


In order that the farmer can get 
in his crops with an increased scar- 
city of farm labor, he must learn some 
short cuts and depend more on farm 
machinery. 

The war will necessarily mean 
shortages and sacrifices and agricul- 
ture must suffer the consequences of 
them while continuing production. In 
a recent speech, Dean Ladd pointed 
out: 


“For the individual farmer, two 
things are clear. First, it wll be good 
business for him to farm intensively 
and to the full limit of his energy and 
of his finances through the war-time 
period and into the post-war years. 
Second, he should recognize the pos- 
sibility that there may be a recession 
in business which will disastrously 
affect agriculture some time in the 
years that follow the making of the 
peace. 


“There are not great surpluses of 
food in America. We have surpluses 
of wheat, cotton and tobacco .. . but 
the fact remains that for several years 
we have been on a net import basis, 
so far as food crops in total are con- 
cerned, that is, we have imported 
more than we have exported 

“With fewer workers we cannot pro- 
duce as many goods with the re- 
mainder. Somewhere we must begin 
to sacrifice. The farmer should pro- 
duce intensively during the next few 































































years and every possible help should 
be extended to him in obtaining the 
necessary supplies and equipment, in 
retaining his labor force and in sell- 
ing his produce at prices that will 
repay constantly rising labor costs. 

“Although a _ post-war depression 
should be anticipated . .. every plan- 
ning group and technique that we 
have developed during the past years 
of depression should be used in an 
attempt to soften the shocks of the 
next depression. If we have really 
learned to plan intelligently, much 
may be accomplished.” 


XTENSION Service branches are 

teeming with activities for de- 

fense these days organizing men 
and women, boys and girls in homes 
and on the farms. In the 1108 New 
York Communities where Home Bur- 
eaus are organized, 38,476 members 
stand ready to help the State Col- 
leges adapt their extension work to 
national defense. 

As they did in the last war, home 
demonstration agents are showing the 
women how to substitute foods for 
those, like white flour and sugar, that 
may be needed by the government. In 
many communities they are teaching 
nutrition, food preservation and pre- 
paration (including camp cookery for 
men), and are encouraging the use of 
surplus foods like apples and milk, 
to improve public health and_ stop 
waste. 

To call the public’s attention to the 
need for better food selection sev- 
eral county nutrition committees un- 
der the State Committee on “Nutrition 
for Defense” discuss food problems 
over radio programs, in newspaper 
articles, through posters and fair ex- 
hibits. 

Clothing clinics are being set up by 
Home demonstration agents to save 
textiles and to help the Red Cross. 
Remodelling old garments and solv- 
ing family clothes problems make it 
possible to save wool and money. 

When men are called for military 
service, often the family morale is up- 
set, children get nervous and scrappy, 
and the mother is faced with greater 
problems than she knows how to 
handle. The home _ demonstrator’s 
knowledge about the psychology of 
family life helps her give families ad- 
vice on how to solve their relation- 
ship problems. For mothers who are 
called into defense industries, the 
agents are organizing groups for the 
care of the small children. 

Ways to save money for govern- 
ment bonds by better management of 
the house are being explained by work- 
ers. The new extension programs in 
consumer education wili help people 
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understand the rise in costs of cer- 
tain foods that are bound to come as 
farm labor becomes more costly, and 
food supply and demand changes. 


HE time has come,” says Ruby 
Green Smith, State leader of 
Home Demonstration Agents, “to con- 
serve material and human resources; 
To waste no food, to raise it where 
possible, to use it in season and for 
maximum nutritive values; to pre- 
serve it; 

To take care of clothing and house 
furnishings; 

To spend money carefully so as to 
help finance the war; 

To keep physically fit, mentally alert, 
and spiritually aflame; 

To realize that our government-em- 
ployed home demonstration agents 
have responsibilities to homemakers 
outside as well as within Home 
Bureaus; 

To take leadership in teaching phases 
of home economcis for which Home 
Bureau members have had years of 
training, by serving others, and by 
spreading helpful _ information 
through public speaking, the press 
and radio; 

To share knowledge of home econom- 
ics and government messages with 
other homemakers; (If each Home 
Bureau member could share what 
she has learned in the Extension 
Service with 60 homemakers, every 
home in the State could be reached.) 

To use Home Bureau experience in 
community projects to aid civilian 
defense; 

To help keep the laughter of children 
alive and guard the nervous tone 
of homes, despite war news; to 
keep calm and confident; 

To interpret democracy to those in 
our communities who have not yet 
learned to appreciate the American 
way; 

To help build morale founded upon the 
moral righteousness and high pur- 
poses that guide our nation’s poli- 
cies of truth and honor; 

To expand our horizons and audiences, 
as educators, and to use the power 
that resides in our Home Bureau or- 
ganizations. programs, and person- 
nel to give the United States service 
that is wholehearted, unified and 
loyal.” 


To sponsor the farm emergency de- 
fense programs, the New York State 
Agricultural Defense Committee and 
county committees made up of the 
heads of the state-wide farm organiza- 
tions, were set up in the summer of 
1940. 


Tackling the problem of labor short- 
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age, the defense committees are spon- 
soring campaigns for the use of labor- 
saviing devices, securing deferrment 
from military service of essential farm 
workers, and permitting schools to 
dismiss during the seeding and har- 
vesting peak seasons, girls and boys 
whose work is needed on the farms. 
The committees are also working with 
the State Education Department to 
arrange that city boys and girls be 
placed in supervised farm camps for 
the summer. 

Instruction in the repair and ad- 
justment of farm machinery will be 
provided for farmers (1) by means of 
community repair clinics during win- 
ter months where farmers may bring 
their own machinery and do over- 
hauling and repair work under the 
supervision of trained personnel. (2) 
throughout the growing season dem- 
onstrations in the field with reference 
to operation, repair, and adjustment 
of farm machinery for plowing, fitting, 
seeding, combining, harvesting and 
spraying. 

To encourage farmers to repair and 
adjust their machinery and to order 
their repair parts early, a truck equip- 
ped with farm machinery assemblies 
will conduct an educational and pub- 
licity program. Radio, news releases, 
and circular letters will also supple 
ment the publicity campaign. 

Fifteen agricultural engineers-to-be 
and tools, are being trained to aid 
equipped with demonstration trucks 
trained craftsmen and _ agriculture 
teachers in giving machinery repair 
instruction. 

The extension service also is doing 
the education part of the Federal Food 
for Freedom campaign. 

The Live At Home Campaign is also 
being carried on by the extension ser- 
vice to encourage farmers to grow 
food crops for themselves. Circulars 
are being sent to 150,000 families tell- 
ing how to grow foods, prepare them, 
their nutritive value, and how they 
will save money. 

A Victory Garden campaign, under 
the direction of extension service in 
the State and counties, will be con- 
ducted to encourage all individuals 
who know how to grow gardens on 
farms and in villages, but to dis- 
courage those who do not know how, 
for there is not enough seed to go 
around. All 4-H Club members will 
be urged to have a farm garden in 
addition to work they are already 
doing. Information about available 
seeds, fertilizer, how to plant, care 
for, and preserve surplus foods will 
in most cases be obtained from the 
county extension officers and 4-H club 
workers. 
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The Farmer in the Crisis 


By George Fisk °44 


HE sudden impact of war has 
T caused many farmers who form- 

erly did their own planning, to 
seek information from governmental 
agencies in order to adapt themselves 
to the current situation. No one can 
foretell with accuracy what prices 
will prevail after the war, what crops 
will become surplus, or what the gen- 
eral agricultural picture will be. In 
any event, conservative management 
will prove the wisest course. 

“What specific practices would you 
advise me to follow?” No one dares 
give a specific list of suggested farm 
adjustments. The Agricultural Eco- 
nomics department has made some 
suggestions that may be fitted to in- 
dividual cases. Farmers should plan 
generally on high prices, but should 
avoid drastic production changes. 
“Over a period of years, dairying, 
poultry, fruits, and vegetables have 
been the important farm enterprises 
in New York. Wartime conditions may 
justify moderate shifts to less adapt- 
ed enterprises, but there is little 
evidence to warrant major changes in 
the general types of farming in New 
York State.” 

“Watch labor efficiency. This calls 
for more consideration of labor sav- 
ing machinery, ways of doing jobs 
with less labor, and more careful 
planning of farm operations. The 
labor situation is one of the most diffi- 
cult; it has two main aspects: the 
searcity of farm labor, and the high 
cost of labor due to the rising in- 
dustrial wage rates. Although the 
farmer can do little that will affect 
the supply of labor or the rising of 
industrial wages, he is in a position 
to moderate if not solve his labor 
problem. He can still mechanize his 
business, if its size warrants and if 
he can afford the equipment. He can 
also enlist the further support of his 
family. Many farmers who otherwise 
would have been ruined, have, with 
the assistance of their wives and 
children, taken in the entire crop. 


“The size of the business should 
be watched because in New York many 
farm businesses are too small for 
efficient operation. Rising prices justi- 
fy expansion if it can be done without 
too great a financial risk. If prices 
rise and debts are easier to pay, it 
will be good business for people with 
a large indebtedness to pay it off 
rather than expanding too much and 
incurring more debts. 


S long as the general price for 
A mux remains favorable, farmers 





(by courtesy of Firestone Tire and Rubber Company) 


should try to make as much milk per 
cow as possible. For production farm 
livestock must be fed well. Liberal 
feeding of good animals will produce 
more butter, more eggs, and more 
meat. Hand in hand with increased 
production are increased crop yields. 
With farm wages relatively high com- 
pared to the cost of commercial fer- 
tilizer and lime, it will pay to use 
them liberally on good land. By doing 
so the farmer not only increases the 
crop yield, but also increases his own 
labor efficiency per acre and the total 
fertility of his land. In conjunction 
with soil conservation practices, far- 
mers should support sound land use 
programs. “It is important to expand 
programs for the public acquisition 
of land not adapted to farming. If 
more food should be needed it can 
be obtained more economically by 
more intensive use of good land than 
by farming land now abandoned.” 

Unlike housewives who hoard per- 
ishables only to have them spoil, the 
farmer is in a position to maintain 
adequate inventories of farm supplies. 
It is a good idea to buy equipment in 
advance of actual need, because prices 
are rising and equipment is becoming 
searce. Therefore it would be wise 
to fix up the farm plant in anticipa- 
tion of repairs necessary in the next 
few years. 

Avoid overinvestment in ail forms 
of livestock. Due to the last war 
and other abnormal occurrences, the 
beef cycle, the hog cycle, and the 


sheep cycle have all reached their 
peaks at approximately the same time. 
With the exception of hogs, which will 
continue to rise in price for one or 
two years, it is very likely that live- 
stock prices will become unsteady 
and start to decline steadily at some 
unpredictable time in the future. 
|. poiagenaetad uncertain conditions make 
it highly important to strengthen 
cooperatives that help to keep prices 
of milk and other farm products in 
adjustment with cost and demand. 
Efficient cooperatives are also a 
means of obtaining good feeds, fer- 
tilizers and seeds, and other farm 
supplies at low cost.” The moral of 
the story: support sound cooperatives. 

“These are war times. Prices are 
rising rapidly. Materials for perma- 
nent construction are difficult if not 
impossible to find and their prices 
are high. Conservative farmers will 
be cautious in making long time in- 
vestments and in enlarging their 
farming operations unless those seem 
to be justified over the long pull. 
Judging from past experience, the 
present seems to be a good time to 
farm as fully and as effectively as 
possible. 

Those interested in the farmers’ 
current problems of management may 
write to Professors V. B. Hart and 
M. C. Bond, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Warren Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, 
from whom much of this information 
was obtained. 
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Home Nursing To The Front 

“No matter how sincere you are in 
wanting to help, you can’t help if you 
are not prepared” declared Mrs. Pea- 
body at the first meeting of her home 
nursing course. Girls agreed, and all 
set to work with enthusiasm to learn 
techniques in caring for ill patients. 
Emergency bandaging, administration 
of medicine, the making of a bed with 
a patient in it—all these were prob- 
lems tackled by the class in subse- 
guent laboratory sections. Vacation 
found several class members using 
their families in practicing first aid 
bandages. A final examination after 
the holiday proved that practice had 
made perfect, and that the class was 
“prepared to serve.” 


What’s New and Due in Bulletins 

Do you want to make that room 
of yours more attractive? Just send 
for Cornell Bulletin 463, “The Ar- 
rangement of Home Furnishings.” 
Published in June 1941 by Charlotte 
B. Robinson, the bulletin emphasizes 
rearrangement of furniture and mak- 
ing the most of whatever is already 
on hand. And that’s a happy note in 
these days! 

Miss Robinson has also written a 
bulletin on “Braided Rugs” with com- 
plete instructions for their making. 
Perhaps a braided rug would be just 
the colorful note needed in that room 
of yours. This bulletin is number 462. 

Do you know what varieties of po- 
tatoes are the best and most economic- 
al? Then perhaps you will want 
“Consumer Buying of Potatoes and 
Store Offerings.” This bulletin (num- 
ber 764) was written by Alida S. 
Hotchkiss, who studied potatoes 
bought by 4957 consumers during 
1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939 and offers 
helpful suggestions from her own ex- 
periences. 


The Dance Is The Thing 

On January 16, St. Agnes Eve, co- 
eds were supposed to fast all day, eat 
a salt-filled egg at night, and go to 
bed. Then they would certainly dream 
of their lovers, who were to appear 
and offer them water. 

Instead, most hungry wenches ate 
two or three hearty meals that fateful 
day, and then went to the St. Agnes 
Eve formal dance, sponsored by the 
Home Economics Club in Martha Van 
Rennsselaer Auditorium. Under a 
crescent “moon” Hal Hazen’s orches- 
tra played sweet music, and across 
the hall, in the Green Room “Coke- 
tail Bar” ice cream and cokes were 
served. 





Helen Libiseh 


What is it that plays a violin beau- 
tifully, stands in the top quarter of 
her class scholastically, wears two 
honor society pins, receives a schol- 
arhip check twice a year, and is singu- 
lar? No, it isn’t two people—it’s one 
Helen Libisch, active senior on the 
home ec campus this year. 

Singular is certainly the word for 
Helen, who is twice as busy as any 
two people we know but who seems 
to have twice as much fun, too! 
Whether you see her debating for the 
Women’s Debate Club. or making a 
“smooth” evening cress for herself, 
or pitching tent for an overnight hike 
with her Scout troop, you’ll find her 
enjoying herself. (And so, too, are 
the people around her!) 

Alpha Xi Delta was the _ lucky 
house to pledge Helen freshman year, 
and she was active in the sorority as 
well as playing violin in the Women’s 
String Ensemble and attending New- 
man Club meetings. 

Sophomore year found her still in 
the String Ensemble and in Newman 
Club, but also found her a member 
of the University Orchestra, and 
Kermis Dramatic Society. In her 
spare moments, Helen was a Girl 
Scout counsellor, did a bit of fencing, 
and managed to become an associate 
member of the Women’s Debate Club. 


Adding only Pi Lambda Theta to 
her list of activities junior year, Helen 
swung into senior year with a bang! 
Still active in all her other groups, 


omemakers 


Helen became a member of Omicron 
Nu, national honor society in Home 
Economics, and a_ vice-president in 
Balch I. 

Active? Well, it’s not understate- 
ment to say so! And between times, 
we’ve heard she is preparing to teach. 
Lucky kids ! ! ! 


Honor Society Elects 


Six graduate students and thirteen 
seniors were recently elected to Omi- 
cron Nu, national honor society in 
home economics. Honored thus for 
excellence in scholarship were: 


Graduates 
Josephine Brown .......... Cortland 
Margaret Hockin .. Truro, N. S., Can. 
Marietta Nyman ........ Logan, Utah 
RtUth RROMBDORE «.... 6k ..00c0see Ithaca 


Karen Van Derzee .. 
Margaret Whelan 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kingston, R. I. 


Seniors 
Carolee Anderson .......... Corning 
Kathleen Berresford ......... Ithaca 
OMSAUCTR CRABS ..oo cc cdsc ccc Ithaca 
Charlotte Crombie .......... Ithaca 
Dorothy Dewey ........ Pleasantville 
SOBR TAOTTIOCE oso sccccivccives Flushing 
Marguerite Horn ............ Ithaca 
CEST > Corning 


Gladys McKeever Allentown, Pa. 
Marion Pergande .......... Kenmore 
Joan Plunkett ......... Floral Park 
Phyllis Sainburg 
Edith Sheffield 


ihiatere ee ee Ithaca 
West Chester, Pa. 


Hear Ye. 


Calling residents from Ilion, Gas- 
port, Fayettville, Babylon, Rochester, 
Bergen and Ancram! Calling all! 
Hear ye! Girls from your communi- 
ties will be chief speakers at a Farm 
and Home Week program, Tuesday, 
February 10! 

Six Home Economics girls will com- 
pete in the final Public Speaking Con- 
test. This is the third Home Econom- 
ics Stage to be held. Contestants, who 
are eligible for a $100.00 first prize and 
a $25.00 second award, are: Virginia 
Allen, Ruth Cothran, Barbara Cross, 
Jane Hanse, Loris Jeffries, Greta 
Wilcox and Betsy Kandiko, alter- 
nate. Three of the girls competed 
last year. 

Subjects of the speeches vary: “Do 
YOU Know What The Score Is?” “No 
Mortgage on their Inheritance,” “A 
College Woman’s Cash,” “Living De- 
mocracy,” “Our Second Army,” “Farm- 
erettes in Defense” and “Home Eco- 
nomics: A Story of Responsibility.” 
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Swapping 1s Expensive 


tiny sentence from a note writ- 

ten by a customer of a Fifth 
Avenue department store informed its 
management that she was returning 
three night gowns, three jeweled pins, 
two pairs of gloves, one string of 
pearls, but that she was “keeping the 
purse.” Nice of her, I thought. 

I was opening packages in the re- 
turned goods room of the store, and 
that note set me contemplating the 
ways of feminine shoppers. So often 
do they buy things that they do not 
want that the value of the articles 
they return for credit amounts to any- 
where from ten to twelve per cent of 
a store’s sales. One survey recently 
made by the Twentieth Century Fund 
reported that one day’s sales out of 
eight are returned. 

These figures mean, for one thing, 
that the inventory necessary to do 
business must have about three per 
cent more merchandise than would 
normally constitute a full stock. Stock 
must be complete, for a dress, shoe, 
or sheet out on approval is of no use. 

As a customer, I went blithely on 
my way never thinking of the money 
involved in sending things back. 
When I began to work in a store for 
the selling experience required of 
anyone longing for fashion work, I 
discovered that the average cost for 
the return of each article is thirty- 
nine cents. The woman whose note I 
quoted cost the store three dollars 
and fifty-one cents for the privilege 
of taking nine articles home to decide 
that she did not want them. 

Many reasons are given for these 
returns: wrong size, faulty merchan- 
dise, wrong color, change of mind, etc. 
In many researches, even those con- 
ducted by retailers themselves, the 
blame is placed largely on the stores. 
Two years ago, I would have nodded 
at that statement, solemnly confirm- 
ing it. Now I have been a salesgirl 
and can think of many instances in 
which the customer is equally at 
fault. 

You who do the buying can help 
the stores cut down this expense and 
thus reduce your own costs, for the 
price eventually comes from you. 

RONG size is an oft-quoted rea- 

W son. The surest remedy for that 
is to try on the things you buy. There 
are dressing-rooms for just that pur- 

pose. There is no just cause for saying 

“T am a perfect sixteen” or “all 

twelves fit me.” Sizes vary as they 


“7 AM keeping the purse.” That 


By Elizabeth Schmeck *40 


come from different manufacturers, 
and the salesgirl comes to know the 
variances of the garments in her de- 
partment. 


Remember that anybody looks bet- 
ter in a large size that fits than 
in a small one that does not. No one 
sees the size tag after you wear the 
dress. A salesperson will not deceive 
you, for she knows that your family 
will tell you the truth if she does not. 
You can try on slips, gowns, bras, 
girdles, gloves, sweaters, and blouses, 
as well as coats and dresses. 


Failure on the part of the staff to 
match with accuracy a customer’s 
need is another reason blamed on the 
store. A girl should get a clear idea 
of what her customer really wants 
and try to find it for her. I have seen 
poor, flustered women come into the 
store searching frantically for a par- 
ticular style or color and go out quite 
happy, but a bit worried, with some- 
thing quite different. In a few days, 
downstairs in my bin in the credit 
room, I have taken that dress back. 


That was obviously the fault of the 
seller, but it would not have happened 
had the customer worn the hat she 
wanted to match. If you want a cer- 
tain color, take a sample with you. 
Color names change seasonally, and 
no verbal description is ever accurate. 

If you will plan your’ shopping 
ahead of time and be able to give 
definite descriptions when confronted 
by a salesgirl, the process of getting 
the right things will be very simple. 
If you do not want a thing and can- 
not use it, do not buy it. 


Pulling an idea from an uncertain 
customer is a trick upsetting to the 
nerves of any seller. One woman 
said to me, “I don’t want green, red, 
blue, yellow, or purple. A light color 
won’t do, for I want the dress for 
travelling, but I don’t want a dark 
shade. It must be tailored, but suit- 
able for dinners and parties.” All in 
one dress. What would you have sug- 
gested? No wonder a salesgirl col- 
lapses, but why does the customer 
leave in a huff? 


It is perfectly all right to tell the 
person helping you that you want a 
gown for some one in the hospital, 
a slip for a woman with immense 
hips, or a dress to wear to a wedding 
or a funeral. You will probably never 
see her again, so you need not be 
embarrassed or afraid that she will 
confide to your friend the remark 





about the hips. Tell her what you 
want, and she will show you all she 
has that is suitable instead of drag- 
ging out everything in stock. 


SALESPERSON makes a living 
Pi ee merchandise, not sending 
it out on round trips. It is certainly 
not good for her when the things you 
buy come back, and she knows it, 
for the number of credits takes a 
great deal from that important item 
of net sales in her monthly rating. 
She wants you to be satisfied. 


One cause is blamed on the buyer: 
that is, did she buy without concern- 
ing herself with color-fastness and 
washability? Often an attractive dress 
is offered at a relatively low price, 
and the buyer, occasionally inatten- 
tive, buys to discover that the dresses 
are being returned with complaints 
of unsatisfactory service. 

Often the customer asks questions 
only to find the staff as ignorant as 
she. The buyer should provide her 
force with more information about 
fibers and their behaviors in her 
merchandise, and if you will continue 
to demand laundering instruction and 
fiber content before you conclude a 
purchase, you will soon find that you 
have no more troubles of that sort. 


These are but a few of the prob- 
lems behind returns, but they help to 
show that when the stores give their 
salespeople a good foundation of 
knowledge of their products and see 
that a special effort is made to under- 
stand each customer’s demand, and 
when you who shop learn to go into 
stores with your wants clearly in 
mind and determined not to be sway- 
ed against your will, stores will lose 
less money, you will spend less, sales- 
girls will wear genuine smiles, and 
the problem of credits will be a fading 
one. 













Thirty-five Years Ago From 


Mr. Henry Ford, a native of 
Michigan, has recently invented 
a farm automobile. The inven- 
tor claims his machine will cost 
only $400 and will do the work 
of four horses. Mr. Ford is a 
practical farmer which gives us 
reason to believe that his inven- 
tion may prove useful and prac- 
tical. 


The Countryman 


As I Remember 


E OF the previous War classes 

at Cornell were not, as I re- 

member, bloodthirsty. That 
War, which is this War continuing, 
crept into our lives gradually and 
changed us irrevocably; and most of 
us hated it. I hated the prospect of 
a military existence. And, to put it 
tluntly, I was frightened. 

Any man with any sense must some- 
iimes be frightened in this world of 
the twentieth century. The way out, 
as I see it now, is to be sensibly 
frightened but not to let it get you 
down. I was against war then and I 
am against war now. But simply to 
strike that attitude is of no avail. If 
your house were burning, you might 
as well stand out in front of it and 
simply holler, “I am against fire!” 

The old, sure, comfortable world 
we had known went ablaze in 1915, 
during my freshman year in college. 
By 1917 the flames were reaching 
close enough to our tender spirits to 
make us squirm and sweat most un- 
comfortably in our beds of nights. 
I was not at the time a frail lad, en- 
tirely, but I did not have then the 
strong legs, the deepened chest or the 
increased and probably needed physi- 
cal and spiritual coarseness and tough- 
ness which the Army gave me later 
on this side of the water and in France. 
Later, I found out that once “you 
join the 
ranks, a strange and false peace de- 


tell the man you can do it” 


scends upon you, and you are gener- 
ally no longer even sensibly afraid. 

But even if you offer your body to 
the Nation you ought to keep your 
mind free and this is the harder part 
of the duty as a soldier or as a citizen 
in a Democratic State. 

The thing I hated most about the 
Spring I joined the Army was the 
wave after wave of primitive unreason 
and insane miscalculation of the prac- 
tical expedients needed to win a war 
that I saw going on all around me and 
in some part in me, at this beautiful 
place set part for the quiet advance- 
ment of wisdom, friendship and essen- 
tial goodness in all its forms: Cornell. 

[ imagine that some of you up there 
are going through about the same 
thing now. You are troubled. So 
are we all. It isn’t a necessary fatal 
trouble. It is possible to do what 
you have to in wartime and have on 
the whole a grand time doing it, yet 
keep on thinking about things your 
GOwn way, and be ready to take up the 
work that you really want to do when 
there is peace in this world again. 
Bucking mildly and confusedly now 
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and then against a world and time 
given over, it seemed, suddenly and 
violently to utter bloodthirst and 
unreason I got through that Spring 
somehow. I had been elected Editor 
of The Cornell Countryman. Most of 
the other elected help had scattered 
out. So I had a sort of advance fur- 
iough. I was obliged to get out the 
last issue of that school term. I 
stayed on and got out that issue. It 
was my first issue of any paper, as 
Editor. And it was in that Spring 
of 1917 that I discovered, for sure, 
the work I wanted to advance. 

The next part of this article is 
briefed from a paper I wrote for the 
last (1941) meeting of the American 
Association of Agricultural College 
Editors: 


HE first A.C.E. meeting I attended 

was at Ithaca, N. Y. If you will 
consult our Founders, such as Bristow 
Adams, J. FE. MeClintock and Andy 
Hopkins, I think they will tell you it 
was the second gathering of this 
Association. I got in as a_ student 
then, almost at the start. Up to that 
time I did not quite know what I 
was going to do. “This is my crowd.” 
I said to myself. A good many of us 
have had that feeling for the first 
time at our first ACE meeting. I 
don’t recall any of the papers that 
were read, but I distinctly recall the 
speakers. 

The day that meeting ended I rode 
down on the train to Washington 
with B. A. and that other marvelous 
pioneer of public service’ writing, 
Wharton. Wharton had a _ wooden 
leg. He was very cheerful about it. 
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He claimed that a thumb-tack was the 
only good garter; and, “Mrs. Adams. 
may I put my willow under your oak?” 
he asked politely one evening during 
the meeting when we were having 
supper at B.A.’s. Wharton was going 
back to Washington to run the Red 
Cross publicity for the war then de- 
clared. I was heading homeward to 
join the artillery. Bristow Adams 
was going down to meet a call for 
help from his old Stanford friend, 
Hoover. This was in June, 1917. We 
were all twenty-four years younger 
then. I had just resigned as student- 
editor of The Cornell Countryman io 
serve until 1919 as an almost com- 
pletely disused artilleryman. 


When young Cornellians of the cur- 
rent crop come to me now, as they did 
yesterday, and ask me whether to go 
on with the agricultural work they 
are trained for; whether to ask deferr- 
ment from the draft or go a’soldier- 
ing, I tell them, though not too con- 
fidently, to go a’soldiering. It breaks 
at least, the narrow rim of our too 
specialized agricultural pursuits. And 
I figure that if they have really felt 
the call and companionship of asso- 
ciations such as this one, they will 
come back to it when another period 
that we call “Peace” returns. 


If you will bear with me in these 
middleaged reminscences for one para- 
graph more, I will come to the point 
directly. The Ace meeting I most 
distinctly remember, strange to say, 
was in Louisiana. The only speech 
that I ever heard that I can remem- 
ber word-for-word from beginning to 
end was that great one-sentence 
speech of “Dutch” Keilholtz. “In the 
beginning there was no Agriculture.” 


That brings me more or less to what 
to talk about in this paper for a few 
minutes. I want to suggest that be- 
cause of a clutter of complexity, and 
an increasingly narrow — specializa- 
tion, we have, in the large sense, no 
agriculture now. Or at least we are 
headed away from rearing the kind 
of understanding that the old school 
of American agriculturists exhibited. 
By the old school I mean men like 
L. H. Bailey, the late Eugene Daven- 
port, the late Isaac Phillips Roberts, 
the late Seaman Knapp. We have 
today, it is true, some truly great ag- 
riculturists who are not of the old 
school—men like Henry Wallace and 
M. L. Wilson, in Washington; and out 
in the States, here and there, a con- 
siderable number of others. I can 
think of at least six who are likely to 
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be in the room—or out in the corri- 
dor—when this paper is read. I mean 
that sincerely. A man does not need 
to have a big headline name to be a 
Grade-A agriculturist. But he does 
by my definition, have to be really 
educated in agriculture and in those 
terms, cultured. He has to be a great 
deal more than a good specialist. He 
has to understand what agriculture is 
all about. 

T HAS been part of my work lately 
I to write some sketches of great 
American agriculturists to be run in 
a department called “Countrymen” 
in our new quarterly magazine, The 
Land. Going into the early life-line of 
men such as Bailey, Spillman, Rob- 
erts, and Davenport, it is striking to 
note how often they started out as 
Professors of Agriculture, teaching 
everything that could be named under 
that large title; and later go off into 
specialties, strict channels and cor- 
ridors of special knowledge. But that 
was not the end of it. In the end you 
will find that all these men sought 
consciously to bring the whole thing 
together again, assert its unity; bring 
it to life in the large; make it make 
sense. 

That, really, is what is behind all 
the maze of organization charts, all the 
paper-work, all the clatter of set 
phrases, which have marked the drive 
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toward a co-ordinated reorganization 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
state colleges and experiment stations, 
the extension service and the various 
arms afield. But co-ordination and 
unity are only words on paper, if 
men and women do not see and under- 
stand the whole living landscape, in- 
cluding the people, as an organic 
working whole. When Henry Wailace 
says something of the sort, as he often 
does, people say he is a mystic. There 
seems to be something about Wallace 
which leads people to mutter about 
mysticism no matter how plain, wise 
and sensible are his acts and words. 
I dare say they even regard it as 
mystical when he blows his nose. 
To me, there is nothing mystical about 
the fact that a soil and all its products, 
including the people, and the thoughts 
and spirit of the people, are com- 
pletely interrelated parts of a live, 
going concern. And when you look 
at it that way, it seems to me, then 
this thing that we call a co-ordinated 
approach to agriculture, and to con- 
servation, becomes a living principle 
of conduct and a live subject. 

For something more than a year 
now, Morris L. Cooke, Dr. Charles 
Holzer of Ohio, Rex Tugwell, “Ding” 
Darling, and Aldo Leopold along with 
myself and some two thousand others 
have been working in a new society 
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called Friends of the Land. The so- 
ciety includes men and women of all 
callings, lay and professional, and all 
parties. We call our quarterly maga- 
zine The Land, and the intermediate 
news letters we call The Land Letter. 
Our idea is to bring the whole prob- 
lem of a conserving and permanent 
agriculture home to the people, not 
in a precise specialized way, but in 
a large way, a way that sticks to 
simple, human, personal terms, and 
reveals relationships. 

We are working with the govern- 
mental agencies, but standing free. 
Our central aim is to propagate a 
new attitude and a changed sentiment. 
When the case of our land is stated 
in terms large enough to make good 
yielding land and clean water a mat- 
ter of personal interest to the citizen 
twisting faucets in a city apartment; 
when the large relationship between 
the content of athlete’s bones and 
methods of tillage in a given region is 
stated in the language of the sports 
page; when the breakdown of power 
and light and pumping and refriger- 
ating facilities in a given community 
is linked in the news wth rainfall 
at the skyline and sedimentation be- 
low—then groundline conservation be- 
comes a subject of immediate and liv- 
ing interest from everyone from the 
school child to the judge. 


Has Been The Shopping Head- 
quarters of Cornellians ... . 
Shop Rothschild’s First! 
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Devoted to 
Local 


Events 





Livestock Judging Team 


Once again as Farm and Home 
Week is here, the Countryman is 
proud to present to its readers the 
members of the 1941 livestock judging 
team. 

Judging at three intercollegiate con- 
tests, the team competed first at 
Springfield, Mass., in the Eastern 
States Exposition and came out sec- 
ond only to Penn State in a field of 
five. 

The team also made its annual trip 
to Chicago to compete in the Inter- 
national Livestock Show. Among the 
28 teams competing, Cornell bettered 
the position it won last year by plac- 


ing sixteenth—dropping down from 
eighteenth. High man for Cornell 
was Bernard Potter °43, who was 
fifteenth. Making the trip with Pot- 


ter were John Almquist ’42, Russ Dur- 
land °42, Harold Outhouse ’42, and 
Roger Bradley °43. Robert Lewis ’42 
was the alternate. The coach is Prof. 
J. I. Miller. 


John Almaquist 


The first member of the team we 
want you to meet is John Almquist. 
He comes originally from way out 
in Phelps County, Nebraka. His home 
is now in Alden where he attended 
high school. His record in high school 
is outstanding. He was president of 
the 4-H club three out of his eleven 
years of membership and also an ac- 
tive F. F. A. member. 

The record he has made here is an 
enviable one. He is a member of the 
Round-Up Club, was secretary of the 
4-H club last year, has been a mem- 
ber of the R. O. T. C. band for three 
years, won the Danforth Fellowship 
in his freshman year, is an officer in 
Alpha Zeta, and is president of Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah. His cumulative average 
has been 86.6 for three years at school 
which has earned him a Roberts scho- 
larship his junior and senior years. 

John plans to do graduate work in 
Animal Husbandry and we are sure 
he will be quite successful. 


Donald Coye 


The man on the team coming from 
Jamesville is Donald Coye. In high 
school at home he was a very active 
4-H club member and he was a prize 
showman. Before entering Cornell, he 
farmed for three years. 

Don is a member of both the Round- 
Up club and the F. F. A. He made the 
trips to Springfield and Baltimore with 
the team. On graduation this year, 
Don expects to go back to the farm. 
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1941 Livestock Juding Team 


Durland 
Bradley 


Coyne 
Lewis 


Russell Durland 


Russell Durland comes from Flor- 
ida, but the Florida he comes from is 
in New York State. Russ attended the 
S. S. S. Seward Institute; his activity 
there centered about the 4-H and 
sports. Upon graduation he was salu- 
tatorian of his class. 

Since coming to Cornell, Russ has 
interested himself in the 4-H, the Var- 
sity band, and he is now the president 
of the Round-Up club; the reward 
Russ received for his activity was his 
election to Ho-Nun-De-Kah last year. 
He made all three trips with the team. 

Like several other members of the 
team, Russ plans to go back to the 
farm and work with his dad, when he 
graduates. 


Horace Ketchum 


The second man from A. G. R. on 
the team is Horace Ketchum whose 
home town is Otisville. Attending the 
Otisville high school, Ketch played 
basketball and baseball and was a 
member of the 4-H club dairy cattle 
judging team in 1937—and he was 
high man at Syracuse and fifth at 
Columbus, Ohio at the National Dairy 
Show. 

With such a fine background, it is 
no wonder that Ketch is a good judg- 
ing man. He has been an outstanding 
member of the Round-Up club and 
was elected to Ho-Nun-De-Kah last 
year. By the way, Ketch is a good 
showman—he has shown two grand 
champions at the student livestock 
shows. 

Upon graduation, he, 
back to the farm. 


too, will go 


Coach Miller 


Potter Ketchum 


Outhouse Almquist 


Roger Bradley 

One of the juniors on the team, and 
a very active man, too, is Roger Brad- 
ley who goes home to King Ferry for 
vacations. When in high school he did 
an innumerable number of things. He 
was a member: of both the F. F. A. 
and the 4-H club and president of 
both organizations for sometime. He 
also won himself an Empire State 
Farmer degree and he has an excel- 
lent record as a showman. His train- 
ing for the judging team came un- 
doubtedly from work as a member of 
the New York State 4-H Livestock 
Judging Team. 


Roger has belonged to several clubs 
since he has been here, and last year 
he was the Round-Up club’s Ag- 
Domecon representative. Roger is the 
superintendent of the year’s student 
livestock show, and you won’t be 
surprised to learn that he was the 
assistant superintendent last year. 
Roger is a member of A. G. R. It is 
with regret that we say that Roger 
is leaving school this term, but it is 
to help out on the farm back home, 
so we wish him luck and hope to see 
him back soon. 


Robert Lewis 


Robert Lewis really went out to do 
things in a big way back home before 
be came to Cornell. He held almost 
every office in the 4-H up to the 
county president and, he was county 
president of the F. F. A. 

Bob is a member of the Officers 
club and the Round-Up club and he 
won a blue ribbon in the student live- 
stock show two years ago. 


Harold Outhouse 


Back home in Canandaigua, Haroid 
Outhouse was an active 4-H member 
for fourteen years and also vice 
president of the F.F.A. for some time. 
When he decided to come to Cornell, 
Harold found that he was the recipient 
of a Robert Adams scholarship. 

Since he has been at Cornell he 
has made himsel! worthy of his scho- 
larship. A member of the Round-Up 
club and F. F. A., he has been elected 
to Ho-Nun-De-Kah and Kappa _ Phi 
Kappa, and he was the superinten- 
dent of last year’s student livestock 
show. Interested in animal husbandry, 
Harold is a Rural Education majo1 


and he plans to teach vocational agri- 
culture upon graduation. 
Bernard Potter 

The other junior on the team and 
A. G. R’s third representative is Bern 
ard Potter. His home is Truxton and 
he prepared there for Cornell. He was 
a member of the 4-H club for eleven 
years and vice-president of the Cort 
land county council. 

3ernard came to Cornell two and a 
half years ago with a Eudorus Kenney 
Scholarship. Since that time, his a: 
tivities have been of a versatile na 
ture: he has played in the varsity 
Band, he is a member of the 4-H club. 
an associate member of the Cornell 
Dramatic Club, and also a member of 
the Round-Up club. 

Bernie’s plans are similar to those 
of his colleagues—he will return to 
the 700 acre dairy farm back home 


when he graduates. 


The Round-Up 


“The Round-Up Record” is the offi- 
cial name of the latest venture of the 
Round-Up Club. The 
Lucian Freeman as editor is a small 


‘Record” with 


four page paper published by the 
club for the members. Issued several 
times each term it chronicles the ac- 
tivities, achievements, and the _ per- 
sonalities of the club. 

The Student Livestock Fitting and 
Showing Contest is a large and well 
established part of the Farm and 
Home Week program. Held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, the show is probably 
the highlight of the week as far as the 
Round-Up Club is concerned. Under 
the direction of Roger Bradley, sup- 
erintendent, and Bernard Potter, as- 
sistant, the show this year is bound 
to be a success. At a recent meeting 
the students selected the animals they 
wish to fit and show. Over sixty head 
of dairy cattle, thirty head of beef 
cattle, ten horses, thirty-five sheep, 
and twenty hogs give promise that this 
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year’s show shall be “bigger and bet- 
ter than ever.” 

To all of you Countryman readers 
the Round-Up Club extends a sincere 
invitation to come up to the livestock 
pavilion on Thursday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 1, and take in the Student Fit- 
ting and Showing Contest. We'll be 
seeing you then. 





Speaking Contests Farm 
And Home Week 


The eliminations for the 3nd An- 
nual Eastman Stage Contest and the 
14th Annual Rice Debate Stage were 
held recently. Both contests will be 
held during Farm and Home Week. 

The six students for Eastman Stage 
were the Misses Marie C. Call, Rose 
Marion Head, and Frances’ Marion 
MeCann, all of the Class of '42; Alvin 
S. Klein ’42, Thomas L. Odak, Sp. Ag. 
and Ira H. Blixt ’43. Alternate is 


Raymond E. Dague ’42. 


ror Rice Debate Stage, speaking 
on the Resolution that: “As part of a 
general price fixing program, maxi- 
mum prices for farm products be fix- 
ed for the duration of the national 
emergency”, the speakers will be Miss 
Evelyn F. Kassman ’42, Alvern H. 
Butler ’42, Raymond E. Dague ’42, and 
Benjamin J. Miles °43. Alternates are 
Miss Francis Marion McCann ’42, and 
Wiiliam S. Zimmer ’42. 


Big Danee At Barton Hall 


The night of Tuesday, February 10, 
promises to be one of the biggest 
social events of Farm and Home 
Week. The Ag-Domecon Association 
is holding one of the largest square 
dances ever held in the state in Bar- 
ton Hall Lloyd Davis, president of 
the Ag-Domecon and in charge of the 
affair, has announced. This is the first 
dance the Ag-Domecon has run Farm 
and Home Week. 

At least two thousand Farm and 
Home Week guests and vistors, in- 
cluding the high school folks, and 
alumni as well as members of the 
Cornell student body and faculty, are 


February, 1942 


expected to attend. Barton Hall will ~ 


ring out with square dance music 
supplied by Bill Fraley and his or- 
chestra from 9 P. M. to 1 A. M. It is 
certain the evening will be a big suc- 
cess. 


Memorial For Liberty Hyde Bailey 

“Among the thousands of monu- 
ments to our great men, few have been 
erected to those quiet people without 
whose influence and labors the land- 
scapes around our houses, and those 
of our forests and mountains and 
stream, must have lost most of their 
beauty.” So writes David Fairchild, 
of the Fairchild Tropical Garden, 
Coconut Grove, Florida, of Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, Cornell’s great educator. 

It has been decided that a memorial 
to Professor Bailey can be constructed 
on the shores of Biscayne Bay. It 
would be called the Liberty Hyde 
Bailey Palm Glade. Mr. Fairchild 
explains, ... “in a few years we would 
have here a glade of tropical palms 
which would do full honor to Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s memory . . . many 
visitors ... would be impressed anew 
with the greatness of his contribution 
to the peace and beauty of the world.” 
This memorial is proposed as a gift 
by Dr. Bailey’s admirers. Therefore, 
it has been requested that no gift 
shall be more than one dollar a per- 


“ec 


son, and it is planned that this 
memorial shall be the gift of the 
greatest possible number of his friends 
and admirers.” It is desired that on 
Dr. Bailey’s 84th birthday, March 15, 
1942, the Paim Glade can be dedicated 
and at that time an album can be 
given to him containing the names 
of “* all those who feel indebted 
to his life’s activities and have sub- 
scribed to the Glade.” 

All checks are payable to the Fair- 
child Tropical Garden or subscrip- 
tions can be obtained from and _ be 
made out to the Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Palm Glade and sent to the Fairchild 
Tropical rarden, Cocoanut Grove, 
Florida. 


Countryman Opens Competition 


The Cornell Countryman wishes to 
announce to its readers and to those 
interested, the opening of its annual 
spring competition for positions on the 
editorial, radio, and business boards. 

The competition will open Feb. 17, 
the Tuesday following Farm and 
Home Week, and it is open to men and 
women in good standing in the Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. Freshman are invited to try 
out. 
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HE burlap used in sand bags is the same stuff that comes around a hun- 








dred pounds of feed. Every bit of new burlaps must come from India, 


across 7000 miles of ocean infested by Jap submarines, warships, and 


planes. 


The government has ordered bag manufacturers to set aside for military 


use two-thirds of all the burlap on inventory and to be received. ‘The one- 


third left for all civilian use is not nearly enough for normal agricultural needs 


alone. 


Farmers who use G.L.F. for their feed purchases have cooperated in de- 


veloping a bag return program which has cnabled them to get maximum use 


of burlap bags and has saved them many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


G.L.F. is now urging its farmer-patrons to use this plan to the fullest possible 


efficiency. 


In farm publications, on posters, over the 


radio, these points are stressed: 


1. Keep on the farm enough good bags 
to mgve your normal feed purchases from 


warehouses to your farm. 


2. Treat every burlap bag as if it was 
the last one you could get. Empty feed into 
bins, barrels, baskets—anything 
hold feed. Hang the bags up where rats 


and mice can’t damage them. 


COOPERATIVE G.LF. EXCHANGE, INC. 


2 


3. Get prepared to handle feed in bulk. 
Board off a corner of the feed room or fix 
some place where you can store from 30 to 
90 days’ supply of feed in bulk. 

4. When you have saved enough bags 
on the farm to handle your own needs, get 
the surplus bags moving back to your own 
feed distribution system. 

Every bag is worth real money. 


Every bag may be the last one until the 
war is over. 
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Have Your Shoes Rebuilt by BOWLING AT ITS BEST 


ITHACA BOWLING CENTER 


402 E. STATE ST. 


% ¢ t ~~ A 12 Tournament Conditioned Alleys 12 


“Ithaca’s Largest and Finest” 


We have one of the best equipped 


Phone 2100 Lou Barnard, Mgr. | 


Shoe Repair Shops at your 


SERVICE 









Welcome ! 













We Sharpen Ice Skates 


FARM AND HOME WEEK VISITORS 


SHELDON COURT 
RESTAURANT 


412 COLLEGE AVE. 


Peter Seusa 


SHOE REBUILDER 405 COLEEGE AVE. 


WORK DONE WHILE YOU WAIT 


Think Ill 
Invite Her To The 


AG-DOMECON 


DANCE 


February 10, 1942 


BARTON HALL 





40c plus Tax Per Person 


Farm & Home Week 













The hesanteain Way of Life 
Still Offers Youth Opportunity 


ers found their work faster and easier, all because . . . forty 
years before ... the American system of free enterprise and 
=~ unfettered opportunity had given a break to an obscure boy 
<= named Ralph Emerson. His firm, grown great and become the 
+ yl Company, finally was joined with the J. I. 
Case Co., bringing to Case the most modern, most efficient plow- 
building plant anywhere in the world. 

Each year this business gives a break to young men fitted by 
temperament and training to create, build and sell better farm equip- 
ment. To many more it gives a break by furnishing them power and 
machines to make their farming easier, faster, more effective, more 
economical. For a hundred years Case has stood with youth on the 
principle that the better man, the better method, and the better 
machine shall have their chance. In the preservation of that prin- 
ciple is both the future opportunity and the present problem of 
youth in America. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 







































YOUTH Gets a Break 
* Plowmen 





Kin to Ralph Waldo Emerson was another 
Ralph Emerson. Son of a clergyman and 
brother to a professor of Greek who helped 
found Beloit College, he fell heir to much 
that was mental, less that was material. At 
Andover, where his father taught theology in 
the Seminary, Ralph herded cows for the 
professors, taught a term of country school. 
Following his brother to Beloit he got a job 
as bookkeeper, soon became partner in a small 
hardware business at Rockford, then junior 
partner in a reaper-building enterprise. 
Suddenly the head of the business died. 
The panic of 1857 froze the firm’s assets. At 
the age of 26 Ralph bore the burden of man- 
aging a business with nearly half a million 
dollars of debts. Spurning easy escape by 
assignment, he won the co-operation of cred- 
itors, kept on building reapers, harvesters, 
cotton cultivators, more and more kinds of 
tools to make life better on the farm. And 
then, in the fullness of years and of vision, 
he received kindly an inventor whose plan 
for improving plows had been rejected by the 
big plow-makers. It was the Emerson foot-lift 
that made play of handling the heaviest plows 
of the horse-drawn era, the last great event 
in tillage before the dawn of power farming. 






1842 
CASE 


Centennial 
Jubilee 





Just to 
Remind 
You. 


HERE’S 
OUR CARD! 


Doll’s 


Campus Shop 411 College Ave. 


For More Than 30 Years Headquarters For 


BASKETBALL, HOCKEY and SKIING SQUIPMENT 
SKI REPAIRING and EDGINGS A SPECIALTY 
BASS SKI BOOTS for WOMEN and MEN 
Neston Johnson & CCm Hock Skates, Alfred Johnson Racers 


Drop In And See Us We Are Right Handy 
IN COLLEGETOWN 
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"03 
Jenaro Espina Lagdameo died De- 
cember 19, 1934, according to a note 
from Manasseh Smith ’03. Lagdameo 
had been for a number of years with 
the Phillippine Bureau of Forestry. 
05 
Professor J. G. Halpin, the first 
Cornell graduate to specialize in poul- 
try husbandry, and now the head of 
the Poultry Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is a member of 
the Poultry and Egg Board. 
14 
Professor H. €. Knandel, head of 
the Poultry Department of Penn 
State College, has recently completed 
twenty-five years of service with that 
college. Students and former students 
of Professor Knandel, sprang a sur- 
prise at the poultry convention ban- 
quet when they joined in honoring 
him for his 25 years at the institution. 
“ay 
Mr. Henry Dietrich is instructor in 
entomology and curator of the insect 
collection at the University. He has 
two daughters in Cornell: Mary Alice 
"43 is in Agriculture, and Dorothy is 
a freshman in Home Economics. 
Harold Stryker Mills died at his 
home in Griffin, Georgia, on October 
27th. At the time of his death he was 
working with the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry on research work with peanuts 
at Griffin. 
"19 
Mr. Harold Fuller owns and oper- 
ates the Chenango Ice Cream Com- 
pany and the Coco-Cola bottling works 
at Norwich, N. Y. Mr. and Mrs. Fuller 
have a daughter, Marjorie, who won 
a Cornell Scholarship and is enrolled 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
"20 
Dr. L. C. Norris of the Cornell Poul- 
try Department staff is now a member 


— 


of the Poultry and Egg Board. Dr. 


Norris is in charge of the Poultry 


nutrition work at this college. 


former Student Notes 
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21 

Hon. and Mrs. Harold L. Creal have 
a daughter, Joanna S. Creal, who is a 
sophomore in Syracuse University. 
Another daughter, Lois B. Steele, is 
a freshman in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Cornell. 

Mr. Wilbur J. Forbes was recently 
appointed assistant director of the 
Sheffield Milk Plant in Homer, New 
York. He has five daughters. The old- 
est, Esther, is a freshman in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell, 
and is a member of the COUNTRY- 
MAN staff. 

24 

J. R. Hazlitt, after five years of 
working with Federal Agencies, is 
now farming a 250 acre farm at Hec- 
tor, N. Y. 

25 

Norman Hunt is in charge of soil 
conservation in Yates County. He has 
a family and resides in Penn Yan, N 
¥, 

28 

Harden Gibson is very busy farm- 
ing at South Hartford, New York. It 
is easy to understand why he is busy, 
for he raises 3000 bushels of potatoes 
yearly, has 25 cows and 1500 hens. 
Harden has a retail egg route beside 
his breeding and mating work. 

29 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Higley are the 
parents of a son, David Anthony, 
born September 23, 1941. 

30 

Charles G. Diebold has been with 
the Hydrology Office of the Forest 
Service Flood Control Survey for the 
past year, trying to find out how for- 
est cover and the forest floor influ- 
ence retention and run-off of water. 
He and Mrs. Diebold (Elizabeth Strong 
*35) have two husky boys which “are 
a pleasure and insurance against a 
quiet household.” 

32 


John G. Roylance, 58 Bryn Mawr 
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Ave., Trenton, N. J. saw the Dart- 
mouth game just after becoming gen- 
eral superintendent of Rickert Nur- 
series, successors to Moore’s at Mor- 
risville, Pa. They have about three 
hundred acres in ornamentals and 
supply both retail and wholesale out- 
lets. He was worried about Ham 
Hill ’33, thinking him in the Philip- 
pines, but was glad to know that he 
is an instructor in Naval Aviation in 
the South. 
34 

William N. Kaskela earned his M.S. 
in Education at Cornell and is now 
principal of the Constableville Central 
School, where they teach youngsters 
the “fundamentals”. 

36 

Anne Myers is manager of the 
school cafeteria and also a Home 
Economics teacher in the Locust Val- 
ley Junior High School. Anne re- 
ceived her masters degree at Columbia 
in February 1941. This summer she 
worked in St. Luke’s Hospital in New 
York City. 

Dorothy Gray, who received her 
Masters at Cornell in 1941, is now 
graduate assistant in the department 
of Home Management at Iowa State. 
She is working for her Ph.D. in Con- 
sumption Economics. 

Emilie Ann Pierce is dietitian at the 
Middletown State Homeopathical Hos- 
pital in Virginia. 

37 

Dorothea Bentley, former assistant 
Home Bureau agent in Erie County, 
married Robert Witherspoon last 
spring. They live on Richmond Ave. 
in Buffalo. 

Stephen S. Jones married Marjorie 
Tillinghast °40, on December 27 in 
Buffalo. Jones is with the research 
laboratories of the Linde Air Pro- 
ducts Company in Tonowanda. They 
will live in Buffalo. 

38 

Pauline Moran, daughter of Dr. 
Moran, is now Executive Secretary of 
the Y.W.C.A. at Washington State Col- 
lege. She received her bachelor of 
Divinity degree at Yale in 1941. 

Genevieve Dziegiel is now manager 
of the Gold Lantern Tea Room at 
Mills College, Oakland, California. 

Mary Kelly is engaged to Charles 
Northrup (arch.) °33, of Auburn, N. Y. 
Since graduation she has been teach- 
ing Home Economics at York Central 
School at Retsof, and more recently, 
at West High in Auburn, N. Y. 

On September 7, 1941, a son, Rich- 
ard VerValin II, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Stringham at Crystal 
Springs Manor, Wappingers Falls, 
New York. Mrs. Stringham was form- 
erly Priscilla Stevens, and is a gradu- 
ate of the College of Home Economics. 








39 

Pauline Young is beginning her sec- 
ond year as associate 4-H Club agent 
in Cortland County. 

Ralph Young is the Vocational Ag- 
riculture teacher at the North Rose 
High School. In August 1941, he 
married Ruth Miner. 

Frank Strouse is teaching agricul- 
ture in Holland’s beautiful Central 
School. 

Jack Christianni and Margaret 
Soper °41 were married at Earlville 
on October 11. Louise Burnett ’41 
was maid of honor, and Louise Rider 
Deller ’41, was one of the bridesmaids. 
These three girls were roommates in 
college, and we’re wondering if it 
wasn’t a matrimonial boom, for Louisa 
Burnett is engaged now. Peg Soper 
says that she is getting up at 6:30 to 
put up lunch for Jack because he is 
working seven days a week in a de- 
fense industry. 

39 

Private Robert W. Wilson was trans- 
ferred November 11 from Charleston, 
South Carolina demobilization center, 
to 30th Eng. Bn., Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. 
Bob had his basic training at Camp 
Wheeler, Ga. Prior to that he was in 
photogrametry division of USDA at 
Beltsville, Maryland and is doing 
similar work at present. He was 
home on furlough in Ithaca over 
Thanksgiving. 
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Mrs. Edwin Leonard, the former 
Margaret Catlin, has a son, Charles 
Edwin. 

John Van Aken is now associated 
with the Swift Premium Packing Com- 
pany at Schenectady, New York. For 
the past year he has been a milk 
tester for the Wharton Valley D.H.I. 
association. His address is 27 Phil- 
lips St., Amsterdam, New York. 

Florence Crabb was married to 
William Allen Backus in October. 

Marian Julia Wightman, former 
member of the business staff of the 
Countryman, was married to Dr. Carle- 
ton W. Potter ’40 Vet, on December 
28, 1941, at Pulaski, New York. She 
writes, “If you know of any girl who 
wants a good job, I should be willing 
to move to Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
where Carl is practicing.” 

Sally Gibson is Home Bureau Agent 
in Burlington, Vermont. 


Jin Young, former Commodore of 
that famous 1940 Big Red Crew has 
been teaching agriculture at the Fill- 
more High School since graduation. 
He was called into the army this sum- 
mer. 


“41 
Jane Peck is helping her father farm 
in Williamson. 


Agnes Hansen was recently married 
to Harold Tripping. 


All wise birds will call 2522 


Wh COOovdoo0o0 


hasn’‘t signed up for a 


1942 
Cornellian 


yet? 


February, 1942 

Grace Noble is a dietetic intern at 

St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, 

Minnesota. She says she especially 

likes the work because all of the pa- 

tients are assigned to the hospital by 
the Mayo Clinic. 


FARM PRODUCTS 


Are vitally important to our 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We Salute You All 


CORNER BOOK STORE 


Earle W. DeMotte, President 





before February 15 


(when the price goes up.) 
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DEKALB S SEARCH 


FOR NEW IMPROVED HYBRIDS 
GOES ON AND ON 


What was new in corn last year may be far 
behind the times a year from now—for DeKalb’s 
“search through research’ for superior hybrid 
varieties never stops. Working in close harmony 
with leading scientists, DeKalb’s corn breeders 
combine the pure science of genetics with their 
practical knowledge of corn growing and the 
farmer’s corn requirements, to build a new effi- 
ciency in corn—better hybrids this year than 
last —still better hybrids in the years to come. 


PROGRESS IN COk )PENS 


AN YOUTH 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


Today’s youth has probably seen more “history in 
the making” than any one other single generation. 
In the span of a few short years, man’s way of life 
has undergone change after change. Science and in- 
vention have decreased labor, increased production, 
lowered cost and added to profits. New frontiers 
have been opened in every walk of life—a new stand- 
ard of living has arisen and youth today stands on 
the threshold of a new freedom which embraces more 
opportunities than ever before offered mankind. 


The development of hybrid corn has been, and 
will continue to be a contributing factor in help- 
ing American farmers, both old and young, reap 
more wealth from their land. DeKalb works hand 
in hand with men of the soil — devoting tireless 
effort in developing hybrid varieties which 
will make farming easier, faster, more productive, 
more economical. To our American youth of 
today, this means hope, ambition and wealth. To 
their fathers, it means contentment and security. 


Gnee “ACRES OF GOLD” 


Explains in detail how to select the proper hybrid 
varieties. Contains full description and colorful 
pictures of many different varieties. A helpful guide 
full of valuable hybrid information that should 
increase corn profits. For your FREE copy,address: 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASS’N., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 





FARMALL FARMING WILL 


AAUSE JUORE 


—— is engaged in a gigantic 
struggle for the very preserva- 
tion of the nation. Industry and Ag- 
riculture look forward to a VICTORY 
in which all men and women will 
share—and for which every man and 
woman must fight. Food is a vital es- 
sential—and it is the American farm- 
ers’ business to produce that food. 


To increase food production in 
your home community to new high 
levels, great numbers of farm ma- 
chines of all kinds are going to be 
required. But, because of the arma- 
ment program, fewer new machines 
will be produced. 


There is only one answer. Ever) 


OLDoNEW 


DO THE BIG JOB 





available piece of farm equipment in 
your community must be pressed into 
service to raise more food. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER DEALERS 
ARE READY TO PUT NEW LIFE 
IN OLD EQUIPMENT 


The wise and patriotic farmer is 
checking his old machines now. 
Ordering the parts he needs. Calling 
on his dealer for expert repair serv- 
ice. Getting ready for the big push 
this spring! 


The Harvester dealers are well sup- 
plied with genuine IHC parts (pro- 
duction of parts has not been cur- 
tailed). Their shops are manned and 








FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


equipped to do each repair job prop- 
erly, quickly, and at low cost. 

For generations men have bought 
McCormick-Deering machines be- 
cause they are good machines and 
because they are backed with un- 
beatable service and unlimited parts 
supplies. Back in your home com- 
munity farmers are making use of 
this service to better their opportu- 
nities in 1942. 

For the achievement of Victory 
and the preservation of your land— 
food production on your home farm 
must be increased. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


FARMALL TRACTORS 


SERVICE 


°- EQUIPMENT 





°° PARTS 








